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CATULLUS AND HORACE 



By Roy K. Hack 
Williams College 



Mr. Canter's recent article on Horace's claim to be the first 
lyric poet of Rome reaches an interesting but (I believe) unsound 
conclusion; namely, that Catullus is an epigrammatist because 
his favorite and perfected meters belong to that department; and 
in the second place, that Catullus' inexperience and lack of skill in 
those meters which Horace Romanized show the justice of Horace's 
assertion that he was the first to wed Lesbian rhythm to the Latin 
tongue. 

This seems to me to be "criticism of the horse in terms of the 
ass." Mr. Canter constantly appeals to "departmental tradition" 
to prove his assertions, whereas one of the most beautiful and en- 
couraging characteristics of genius is that it is always to a certain 
extent above and outside of departmental tradition. Catullus, 
as a lyric poet who wrote Latin, is in a class by himself, for us 
as he was for his fellow-Romans. Now the real significance of 
Horace's claim and the place that Catullus really holds in Latin 
literature must lead to a wider consideration of Roman criticism 
of poetry than is involved in a mere apologia for Horace's phrase 
"princeps Aeolium carmen." Before entering on that question, 
however, I wish briefly to discuss the metrical form and achieve- 
ments of Catullus and Horace. 

Any prolonged debate on terminology is liable to lead away from 
essentials; therefore I shall merely repeat what everyone knows, 
that Catullus wrote not only epigrams but elegies, lyrics, and poems 
in hexameter. Here I must take issue of fact with Mr. Canter. 
Catullus' "favorite and perfected meters" are not exclusively 
epigrammatic; and Catullus does not show "inexperience and 
lack of skill" in the adaptation of the various Greek meters which 
Horace also used. 
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In the first place, hendecasyllabics are used by Sappho in her 
seventh book; and are occasionally found in tragic lyrics (e.g., 
"Orestes" 831-33), often mingled with glyconics. None has yet 
asserted that Euripides was guilty of confusing the sacrosanct 
eiSrj by borrowing an epigrammatic meter. Catullus' choliambics 
are particularly worthy of notice. In them he adopts a scansion 
more strict than that of the Greeks, for he does not allow a spondee 
in the fifth foot. But the history of the meter surely does not 
justify us in calling it epigrammatic. Neither Hipponax nor 
Herondas, its chief employers, was an epigrammatist. We must 
not forget that it is extremely dangerous to attempt to delimit 
the activities of a poet in a civilization as advanced as that of the 
last century B.C. Hexameter is of course the meter which belongs 
to the epic genre, but Theocritus, two hundred years before Catullus, 
used it not merely for brief epic poems, but for love-songs and mimes. 
Croiset well says that the predominance of the hexameter informs 
us that all these poems have been written to be read, and that the 
employment of different meters would have been false art, since 
there would have been no corresponding difference in the mode of 
rendering the poems. The genres had lost their severity; poems 
were still recited and sung, but they were much more frequently 
read. So with Catullus; he saw the possibilities latent in the 
scazon and expressed through it the most various emotions. 

As for the epigram, it is a mystery which we have always with 
us. Mr. Canter seems to think that all poems which are at once 
short, simple, clear, and which preserve unity of subject are epi- 
grams. I should be inclined to call this not a definition, but an 
appreciation, of the epigram. Let me quote again; Mr. Canter 
speaks on one page of the "easy and unconventional point of view 
of the epigram," on another of its "simplicity and stately reserve." 
Can stately reserve and easy unconventionality coexist in the same 
genre? Of course they can; and this unconscious admission on 
the part of a "departmental critic" shows how difficult it is to force 
real poetry into hermetically sealed compartments. Mr. Canter's 
argument breaks down just at this point. He is so eager to differ- 
entiate the epigram and the lyric that he proceeds to contrast the 
simple reserve of the epigram with the "great wealth of compound 
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epithets, daring similes, cumulative metaphors, and overflowing 
imagination" of the lyric. Now this is a false contrast; have we 
so soon forgotten the Lesbians and their half-popular lyricism? 
I hesitate to recall so plain a distinction as that between the sim- 
plicity of form and language in Alcaeus and Sappho, on the one 
hand, and the artificial diversity of form and jeweled magnificence 
of style in Pindar and Bacchylides on the other. I need not dwell 
on a point which is sufficiently elaborated in every school history 
of Greek literature, but it is certain that the passionate simplicity 
of Catullus shows him to be essentially akin not to the Alexandrians, 
nor yet to the merely epigrammatic poets, but to the Lesbians. 

The second count concerned the inferiority of Catullus to 
Horace in the use of the same meters. The metrical impeccability 
of Horace is proverbial; the exigencies of form often worked to his 
advantage, and forced him into one of those tortuous felicities 
which the impium genus of sophomores rearrange in "one, two, three, 
four" order, such, for example, as the 

. . . latentis proditor intimo 
gratus puellae risus ab angulo. 

Yet sometimes his felicity abandoned him; and the result is one of 
those lines, with more meter than sense, which commentators 
pass disdainfully or impotently by. Does the technique of Catullus, 
considering his youth and the slight amount of work he has left 
us, deserve to be so unfavorably compared with that of Horace? 
The two poems in Sapphics seem to be best worth discussion. Mr. 
Canter says there are three respects in which Catullus follows 
Sappho's usage more nearly than does Horace : in admitting mono- 
syllables at the end of a verse, in allowing a trochee in the second 
foot and at the end of the third verse, and in allowing caesura after 
either the fifth or the sixth syllable. He might have added that 
synapheia, which occurs only three times in Horace, was normal 
with Sappho and Catullus. But Catullus is no mere imitator of 
Sappho nor is he after all unaware that he is writing in Latin. 
Macnaghten and Ramsay have pointed out some of the details in 
which Catullus marks a distinct advance in the composition of 
Latin Sapphics. He never allows hiatus between one line and the 
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next (a restriction observed by Horace in the last book of the Odes) ; 
the second foot in any of the first three lines is never formed, by a 
word or the end of a word; Sappho's long third verse consists of 
two distinct parts, with a break after the eighth or the ninth syl- 
lable, but Catullus' third lines have a steady rhythm. Horace follows 
Catullus in these respects, and thus assists in the creation of what 
is really a new stanza. It is hard to resist the conclusion that 
Horace's "princeps Aeolium carmen" was after all an exaggeration. 
Horace was no fool; it would be paying him a strange compliment 
to say that he overlooked or despised the achievements of his prede- 
cessor in lyric verse; and our examination has shown that he was 
well acquainted with Catullus' Sapphics. 

One more point, and we are through with meters. Mr. Canter 
appeals to the "weighty and regular movement of the Latin lan- 
guage" to support his criticism of Catullus' usage in allowing the 
caesura after either the fifth or the sixth syllable. This may be a 
trifle, but under this trifle lies a tremendous fallacy, for which (I 
suppose) Taine's famous dictum of "la race, le milieu et le moment" 
is ultimately responsible. The argument runs something like this : 
first characterize the Romans as a weighty and regular people; 
next say that all literature is a function of national life; then make 
the obvious deduction that all Roman literature is under a logical 
obligation to be weighty and regular. Of course such reasoning 
is at once arbitrary and perfectly circular, but perhaps no better 
argument is necessary if one is determined to exclude Catullus 
from some select band of indisputably weighty and regular Roman 
writers. Take a parallel case: the French, as a nation, are con- 
stantly in pursuit of logical and intelligible notions, are fond of 
generalizations, little given to metaphysics or mysticism. So much 
do they love precision that they are sometimes dry; and they prefer 
clarity to depth of thought. But the poetry of Victor Hugo is 
notably vague and magniloquent; ideas disappear, and in their 
stead we find images. Has Hugo, for all that, any the less a right 
to be ranked among French poets, and to take his due place among 
the other French lyricists ? Of course not. Historically considered 
his verse is the perfect literary expression of the rather confused 
but lofty aspirations of the French democracy during the last half 
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of the nineteenth century. It would be useless to insist farther; 
let us only remember that a poet's relation to his own age and 
nation is by no means passive. Influenced as he may be by his 
environment, he is himself an active force in determining that 
environment. 

Seriously, our literary criticism becomes ridiculous whenever 
we become pseudo-scientists. I have the most profound respect 
for the formulae which solve problems in mechanics, but no respect 
whatever for the formulae which darken judgment and hinder us 
from attaining to the eminently human and unmechanical truths 
of literature. As a matter of fact, Horace made a bad mistake in 
strictly placing the caesura after the fifth syllable; a mistake which 
he tried to retrieve in his fourth book. To deny to a lyric poet the 
right to speed and passion in his verse is to deny the right of stars 
to shine — if, that is, they happen to be in the Italian firmament. 

I have said above that the real explanation of Horace's attitude 
toward Catullus involves a greater question. Why is it that, so 
far as we have record, later Romans said so little of either Lucretius 
or Catullus ? Why did they not stir greater enthusiasm ? The one 
holds a secure place among the greatest lyric poets of antiquity; 
the other — to quote Sellar — is a " truer type of the strong character 
and commanding genius of his country than Vergil or Horace." 
I dare not attempt so complicated a problem in this paper; I 
can only mention a few aspects of the puzzle. 

Mr. Hendrickson has brilliantly vindicated Cicero from the 
charge of slighting Lucretius in the "multis luminibus ingenii, 
multae tamen artis" passage. With that exception, apparently 
no one appreciated Lucretius until Ovid wrote his enthusiastic 
"carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti, exitio terras cum 
dabit una dies." Horace echoes various phrases, but nowhere 
mentions the poet himself. Quintilian (10. i. 87) has a curious 
passage: "Macer et Lucretius legendi quidem, sed non ut phrasin, 
id est corpus eloquentiae faciant." For pedestrian stupidity this 
deserves to be put beside his only criticism of Catullus, "cuius 
[iambi] acerbitas in Catullo, Bibaculo, Horatio .... reperietur" 
(10. 1. 96). Quintilian was a great teacher and in his way a great 
critic, but hardly appreciated poetry when it was so unadapted 
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to school use as that of Lucretius or Catullus. For him, their 
verse had no practical value, since it was wrought out of the agony 
and joy of their souls. However, it is only fair to remember the 
danger inherent in any argument from silence; and we may be sure, 
in spite of the infrequence of references, that some Romans always 
read and loved the two great Republican poets. Tacitus says in a 
passing phrase that a few even preferred Lucretius to Vergil. 

As for Horace's "princeps Aeolium carmen," it may be dealt 
with in several ways, always provided we do not commit the error 
of taking it too seriously, just as some theologians construct an 
entire system upon a single verse of the Bible. Horace was a man 
and a poet; he was therefore not exempt from jealousy. He may 
perhaps have been a little vain: it is not unlikely that he may even 
have done what others have done before and since his time — he 
may have written that fateful "princeps" for no other reason than 
that it sounded well. 



